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Assessing Parents' Attitudes Toward School Effectiveness 



'Introduction 

Research has identified several characteristics that 
effective schools possess. These include characteristics such as 
•(a) safe and orderly environment j (b) clear school missioni (c) 
home/school relationsj (d) instructional leadership! (e) high 
expectations* (f) opportunity to learn/time~on-task i and <g) 
frequent monitoring of student progress (Connecticut State 
Department of Education). Although different states have 
identified various character isticsf the seven listed above are 
representative of the factors thought to be related to school 
effectiveness. 

A crucial factor in a child's schooling is the impact of the 
parents' attitudes toward school. The home environment has been 
shown to have a direct influence on increasing affective* 
behavioral, and cognitive learning (Wahlberg, 198^). The home 
has a significant impact on motivation, self -^concept , and the use 
of out-of-school time. .Jn addition, some researchers have found 
that a broad set of parental activities linking school and home 
are positively correlated with student achievement (Linny & 
Nernberg, 1983). 

Schools with effective parent involvement include par'ents in 
the assessment of needs and resources (Burns, 1932). The Parent 
Attitudes Toward School Effectiveness Survey (PATSE — see Appendix 
A) contributes to the needs assessment process by determining 



parents attitudes on six different scales. The PATSE was 
selected because uf previous research found it to be a reliable 
and valid instrument (Sable, Murphy, Hall, and Clark, 1986) • 
Information gathered from the PATSE can play a key role in the 
formulation of. staff development plans. 

The purpose of this study was to (a) determine if there was 
any significant difference in parents' attitudes toward school 
with respect to why and how often they came to the school, (b) 
determine if there were any significant differences between the 
student achievement scores of children whose parents indicated 
high attitudes toward school and the student achievement scores 
of children whose parents indicated low attitudes toward school, 
and (c) recommend any necessary revisions for the future use of 
the Parent Attitudes Toward School Effectiveness Survey. 

The following sections will present a review of relevant 
research, description of the methodology, discussion of the 
results, x^nd implications for further research. 

Review of Relevant Research 

In effective home-school relations "parents understand and 
support the basic mission of the school and are mad«* to feel that 
they have an important role in achieving this mission" (Gauthier, 
Pecheone, & Shoemaker, 1983). Several models of parental 
involvement have been developed to achieve this goal. 

One such model, developed at the University of Houston-Clear 
Lake, involved a collaborative effort between the university and 
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local school districts (Bermudez and Padron, 1988). Specific 
objectives of the model included the following: 

(1) Encourage parents to view the program as an opportunity 

and not a requirement; 
(S) Treat parents as interested members in the education of 
their children; 

(3) Provide parents with clear expectations of their 
participation in the program; 

(4) Give parents specific strategies and skills for social 
and economic survival; 

(5) Praise and recognize parents' participation; 

(6) Provide lectures/materials that do not need much 
explanation. 

By training preservice and practicing teachers \o work 
effectively with minority parents^ this model accomplished a dual 
goal of increasing parental .involvement in the local school 
districts and developing- better teacher training and staff 
development techniques « 

In a statewide effort in Tennessee to increase and improve 
parental involvement in the public schools^ a variety of models 
were usedy each tailored to the needs of the individual district. 
The first phase of the models centered on schools with existing 
parental involvement programs and sought to improve them. The 
second phase initiated three models~Active Parenting^ New 
Parents as Teachers^ and Operation Fail-Safe~in schools with no 
parental involvement programs. The models attempted to foster 
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parental involvement in a broad range of educational concerns: 
early intervention* public awareness* pre&chool readiness and 
enrichment* parenting skills* and raising student achievement 
levels (Lueder* 1989). 

The Accelerated School Project in California* in which 
parental involvement is regarded as an essential component for 
improved student achievement* involved all parents in the 
educational process. The project helped to break down what 
Seeley (1989) termed the "delegation model*" a characteristic of 
bureaucratized schcol systems that delegate different tasks to 
parents and to schools* thus hindering cooperative effort between 
the two. Seeley found that this comprehensive cooperative 
program did more to ensure student success because the school was 
seen as a "comrnunity learning center" supported by a cooperative 
team of teachers and parents. 

Although these parental involvement models differ in 
application and emphasis* they agree that the kind of parental 
involvement needed in public schools is a working partnership of 
parents* teachers* and administrators rather than an 
intensification of separate* traditional parental involvement 
activities. This team concept- is one of seven essential 
components of strong parental involvement programs identified by 
Williams and Chavkin (1989). The other six include written 
policies* administrative support* training of staff and parents* 
two-»way communication* networking ^nth other programs* and 
•valuation. 
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With the availability of successful parental involvement 
models goes the responsibility of determining which model can 
best meet the needs of a public school district. Districts in 
urban areas or districts with a large .percentage of minority 
students need to carefully evaluate their requirements and goals 
before developing or adapting a program for parental involvement. 
Urban districts may have problems developing an effective 
parental involvement program because of the special demands 
placed on single parents* teenaged parents* and parents whose 
educational experiences have left them with a negative view of 
the schools (Menacker et al.* 1988) • In such districts* Menacker 
believes that two steps — assessing parents' and teachers' 
attitudes and developing a strategic plan~are necessary 
prerequisites for implementing a successful parental involvement 
program. 

Other possible obstacles to parental involvement involve the 
different values and expectations of parents and the schools. 
Chavkin and Williams (1987) surveyed elementary administrators 
and parents to determine what each group felt were the most and 
least useful aspects of parental involvement. They found that 
the two groups agreed on the usefulness of parental involvement 
in such matters as amount of homework* special program placement* 
evaluating student achievement* and planning desegregation; 
however* they disagreed markedly on the usefulness of parental 
involvement in discipline methods* selecting materials* hiring 
•and firing teachers* and budgetary priorities. 
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Another potential source of trouble for parental involvement 
programs was pointed out by Lindle (1989), who reported that, in 
addition to greater involvement with their children's education, 
parents also wanted to feel that they were part of the "team" 
helping their children to succeed at school. They did not want 
*o be part of a "professional-client" relationship with the 
school or to be patronized in any way. It would appear, 
therefore, that the manner in which a parental involvement 
program is . introduced to parents may be as important as the 
program itself. 

Assessing parental attitudes appears to be a necessary fir^t 
step in involving parents in .the schools. Parents' values, 
responsibilities, and expectations of the schools make it 
imperative that parental attitudes be assessed prior to the 
initiation of a parental involvement program to ensure the 
highest probability cf success. 

Methodology 

Data Source . All elementary students in grades through 5 
in eleven different buildings in an urban school district 
(ns4,979> were given surveys to take home to their parents. A 
total of 3,3S8 surveys were returned, which yielded a 67*/. return 
rate. For a parent survey in an urban school district, this 
return rate was considered very high. A random sample of 
children in grades 1-3 was drawn and matched with their parents' 
responses on the Parent Attitudes Toward School Effectiveness 
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Survey for the student achievement analyses (n»S50). 

Instrumentation . Th© survey used in this study was the 
Parent Attitudes Toward School Effectiveness Survey developed by 
the Bureau of Educational Research and Service at the University 
of Connecticut (Gable* Murphy? Hall , t Clark, 1986) • The 
instrument was designed to measure parental attitudes toward six 
dimensions of school effectiveness: (1) Home/School Relations, 
(S) Clear School Mission, (3) High Expectations, (^) Safe and 
Orderly Environment, (5) Instructional Leadership, and (6) 
Frequent Monitoring of Student Progress. A Spanish version of 
the instrument was used for parents of Spanish-speaking students 
in the district's bilingual education classes. 

Parents were asked to rate each of the 47 items using a 5- 
point Likert scale (5=strongly agree, ^=agree, 3=undecided# 
S-disagree, l^^strongly disagree). 

Analyses . Means for each of the six scales were computed by 
averaging the parents' ratings on each item of the scale 
(n-s3,3H8). T-tests were computed for each school effectiveness 
scale, to determine if there were any significant differences 
between the ratings of parents who dlc[ visit the school and those 
who did not visit thG school for each of six reasons (i.e., (1) 
volunteer, (2) attend an athletic event, (3) attend an 
academic/cultural event, (^) discuss a discipline problem, (5) 
discuss their child(ren)'s progress, and (6) did not visit the 
school for any reason). 

Parents were asked to indicate how many visits they made to 

10 . 
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their child<ren) 's school during the school year. Based upon 
their responses 9 parents were separated into 3 groups — Low 
Visitation (0-1 visits per year) 9 Medium Visitation Group <S-5 
visits per year) 9 and High Visitation Group (More than 6 visits 
per year). . A one-way analysis of variance procedure was used to 
determine if there were any significant differences among the 
three groups with respect to parents' attitudes toward school 
effectiveness. In analyses where significant differences were 
found9 the Scheffe' post hoc test was used to determine which 
groups were significantly different from each other. 

A randomly selected sample (n=a50) of the 3 9 328 parent 
responses were matched via code numbers with their chi,l(dren's 
student achievement scores on all subtests of the Iowa Test of 
Basic Skills. Parent attitude scales means were examined9 and 
parents whose scale means fell into the lowest SSV. of the sample 
were assigned to the Low At t i tude Group S parents whose scale 
means fell into the highest 257.* of the sample were assigned to 
the Hioh Attitude Group , T-tests were then computed to determine 
if there was any significant difference between the Low Attitude 
Group and the High Attitude Group with respect to their 
children's student achievement scores. 

Results 

Demoaraohic 

Respondents were requested to provide demographic 
information regarding se>C9 race9 education level 9 «And the number 
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of parents living at home. Ninety percent of the respondents 
were female. The sample was 675C black, 19% white, il% Hispanic, 
and 3% other races. The education level of the respondents was 
as follows: £67* had no high school diploma, ^0% had a high school 
diploma, 18% had 1 year of college or tech-nical school, 10% had 2 
years of college or technical school, V/» had a ^-year college 
degree, and 2% had at least some graduate school. Fifty-three 
percent of the householas had only one parent living at home; 
forty-seven had two parents living at home. In addition, 
respondents were asked how many times per year they visited their 
child<ren)'s school and for what reason(s) were they most likely 
to visit the school. 
Reasons for Visiting School 

Table 1 displays the results of comparisons between parents 
who reported they did or did not visit school to (1) volunteer, 
(S) attend an athletic event, (3) attend an academic/cultural 
event, (^) discuss a discipline problem, (5) discuss their 
child(ren)'s progress, and (6) did not visit the school for any 
reason. For each of the above six categories, scale means are 
displayed for each group—those that reported they did visit 
school and those that reported they did not visit. T-tests were 
computed to determine if there were any significant differences 
between the two groups. 

As can be seen in the last column of Table 1, ^parents who 
visited the schools for more positive reasons (i.e., to 
volunteer, attend an academic/cultural event, and to discuss 
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Table 1 



Comparisons of Parent Perceptions of Effective 
Schools Characteristics by Reasons for 
Visiting the School 
(n»2>9S9) 



Means 

Reason/Scale 

Did Not Did 
Visit Visit 



To Volunteer 



Home/School Relations 3.97 

Clear School Mission 3.67 

High Expectations 3.61 

Safe & Orderly Environment 3.68 

Instructional Leadership 3*47 

Frequent Monitoring of 3.76 
Student Progress 

TOTAL 3.6^ 

To Attend an Athletic Event 

Home/School Relations 3.98 

Clear Sch.ool Mission 3.68 

High Expectations 3.61 

Safe & Orderly Environment 3.69 

Instructional Leadership 3.48 

Frequent Monitoring of 3.78 
Student Progress 

TOTAL 3.65 

To Attend an Academic/Cultural Event 

Home/School Relations 3.96 

Clear School -Mission 3.66 

High Expectations 3*99 

' Safe &. Orderly Environment 3.65 

Instructional Leadership 3.46 

Frequent Monitoring of 3.75 
Student Progress 

TOTAL 3.68 



3.65 


-2.28 


* 


3.68 


- .34 




3.6^ 


- .97 




3.71 


- .66 




3.57 


-2.67 


** 


3.85 


-2.52 


* 


3.71 


-2.18 


* 


3.5<^ 


] . 18 




3.60 


2.08 


* 


3.60 


.30- 




3.61 


1.93 




3.48 


.13 




3.74 


.95 




3.62 


.91 




3.66 


-4.33 


*** 


3.71 


-2.11 


* 


3.70 


-5.07 


*** 


3.78 


-5.42 


*** 


3.55 


-3.37 


** 


3.84 


-3.66 


*** 



3.73 



-4.69 



(continued on next page.*.) 
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Table 1 (continued) 



Means 

Reason/Scale" ~ 

Did Not Did 
Visit Visit 



To Discuss a Discipline Problem 

Home/School RelatioT:ts 
Clear School Mission 
High Expectations 
Safe & Orderly Enviro-^rent 
Instructional Leadersnip 
Frequent Monitoring of 
Student Progress 

TOTAL 



3.60 3.55 2.08 ♦ 

3.71 3.60 ^.8^ 

3.6^ 3.56 3.76 

3.71 3.62 ^.30 

3.50 3.^3 2.90 

3.80 3.72 3.75 

3.67 3.60 3.56 



To Discuss Child's Prooress 

Home/School Relations 
Clear School Mission 
High Expectations 
Safe & Orderly Environment 
Instructional Leadership 
Frequent Monitoring of 
' Student Progress 

TOTAL 

Do Not Visit School For Any Reason 

Home/School Relations 
Clear School Mission 
High Expectations 
Safe 41 Orderly Environment 
Instructional Leadership 
Frequent Monitoring of 
Student Progress 

TOTAL 



3.51 3.60 -3.86 

3.63 3.68 -2.10 ♦ 

3.58 3.62 -1.91 

3.6^ 3.69 -2.00 ♦ 

3.^8 3.^8 - .09 

3.76 3.79 - .9^ 

3.63 3.65 - .65 



3.59 3.27 5.51 

3.68 3.^7 3.52 
3.62 3.^7 2.85 ♦ 

3.69 3.^3 ^.56 
3.^9 3.29 3.50 
3.78 3.57 3.56 

3.65 3.46 3.55 



p<.05 
«» p<.01 
p<.001 
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their child(ren) 's progress) tended to rate the effectiveness of the 
school higher. Even where statistical significance was not indicated 
on the six effective schools scalesy the means of parents who visited 
schools for positive reasons tended to be higher on all scales. 
Conversely! parents who tended, to visit school for more negative 
reasons (i.e.f to discuss disciplineproblems) or did not visit school 
for any reason tended to rate the school significantly lower on all 
scales. 

FreQuencv of Visits to School 

Table 2 contains the means for each of the three visitation groups 
for each of the six scales on the instrument! the F-ratio? and the 
results of the Scheffe' post, hoc test.. The means far each scale 
tended to increase as parent visits to the school increased. A 
significant F-ratio was found for all analyses. 

The last column of Table a shows that all groups were 
significantly different from each other for each scale except the 
Clear School Mission scale. On this scalOy the Low Visitation 
Group was significantly different from the other twof but the 
Medium and High Visitation Groups were not significantly different 
from each other. 
Student Achievement 

A randomly selected sample (n»S50) of students were matched 
with their parents* Parent Attitude Toward School scores. For 
each student selected 9 Iowa Test of Baeic Skills scores were 
obtained. This resulted in having two types of scores for each 
student in the sample— student achievement scores and their 
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Table S 



Comparison of Parent Perceptions of Effective Schools 
Characteristics for Lowi Mediumi and High Visitation Groups^ 

(n«a,959) 



Scale Group Meart' F-ratio Differences 



HoM/School 


(1) 


Low 


3.45 












Rslations 


(8) 


Medium 


3. SB 


55.34 


* 


1 


< 


8i3 




(3) 


High 


3.73 






8 


< 


3 


Clear School 


(1) 


Low 


3.57 












Mission 


(8) 


Medium 


3.69 


13.61 


« 


1 


< 


8,3 




(3) 


High 


3.73 












High Expectations 


(1) 


Low 


3.51 














(8) 


Medium 


3.68 


38.14 


« 


1 


< 


8,3 




(3) 


High 


3.71 






8 


< 


3 . 


Safe & Orderly 


(1) 


Low 


3.57 












Environment 


(S) 


Medium 


3. 68 


33.76 


« 


1 


< 


8,3 




(3) 


High 


3.81 






8 


< 


3 


Instructional 


(1) 


Low 


3.41 












Leadership 


(8) 


Medium 


3.46 


83.44 


« 


1 


< 


3 




(3) 


High 


3.61 






8 


< 


3 


Frequent Monitoring 


(1) 


Low 


3.68 












of 


(8) 


Medium 


3.77 


81.91 


« 


1 


< 


8,3 


Student Progress 


(3) 


High 


3.87 






a 


< 


3 


TOTAL (All Items) 


(1) 


Low 


3.54 














(8) 


Medium 


3.64 


35.41 


* 


. 1 


< 


8,3 




(3) 


High 


3.76 






8 


< 


3 



Motet Group Sample Sizes: (1) 793 (8) 14S9 (3) 707 
p < .001 

'low Visitation ^Groups 0 or 1 visits per year 
Medium Visitation Groups S to S visits per year 
High Visitation Groups Here than 6 visits per year 
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1^ 

parents' Parent Attitude Toward School scores. Parent attitude 
scales means were examined 9 and parents whose scale means fell 
into the lowest SS^A of the sample were assigned to the Low 
Attitude GrouD (n=52>; parents whose scale means fell into the 
highest 25/. of the sample were assigned to the Hioh Att itude Group 
(na6A>. Using normal curve equivalents (NCE's) for the student 
achievement scores on all 20 ^sub-tests of the Iowa Test of Basic 
SkiilSf t-tests were used to determine if there were any 
significant differences in student achievement betweisn students 
with parents who had high attitudes toward school effectiveness 
and students with parents who had low attitudes toward school 
effectiveness. 

As there were 6 PATSE^ scales and 20 ITBS scores 9 a total of 
ISO t-tests were computed. Table 3 presents tha results of a 
comparison of ITBS scores (expressed as NCE's) between children 
with Low Attitude parents and children with High Attitude parents. 

Only those comparisons with significant t-values are listed. 

J* 

In examining Table 3f it is evident that the High 
Expectations, Safe and Orderly Environment, and Frequent 
Monitoring of Student Progress scales had the highest number of 
significant differences with respect to student achievement 
scores. In the High Expectations and Frequent Monitoring of 
Student Progress scales, the ITBS scales of Vocabulary, Reading 
Comprehension, Capital ization^ Punctuation, Usage, Visual 
Material, Reference Material, Word Study Skills Total, Math 
Concepts, Math Computation, Basic Composite, Complete Composite, 

17 
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Table 3 

Comparison of ITBS Student Achievement Scores (in NCE's) 
Between Children of Parents with High Attitudes Toward School 
Effectiveness and Children of Parents with Low Attitudes Toward 

School Effectiveness 



PATSE Scale/ 
ITBS Scale 



Low 
Attitude 
(n=52) 



High 
Attitude 
(n«64) 



Home/School Relations 

Uord Usage 40.70 50.97 2.61* 
Clear School Mission 

Math Concepts 35.79 44.69 2.62* 

Math Computation 37.09 45.66 2.59* 

High Expectations 

Vocabulary 33.^8 ^1.67 2.32» 

Raading Comprehension 39.09 ^8.09 2.73*» 

Capitalization ^0.01 ^8.13 B..16* 

Punctuation ^0.21 50.50 2.68»» 

Word Usage 3^.92 ^6.02 3.21»» 

Visual Material 38. 6^* ^5.98 2.45* 

Reference Material 35.80 46.65 3.18»» 

Word Study Skills 37.44 46.95 3.18»» 

Math Concepts 35.67 45.93 2.93»» 

Math Computation 37.64 48.06 a.51» 

Basic Composite 33.46 42.40 2.60» 

Complete Composite 34.38 42.60 2.54* 

Social Studies 39.97 50.61 2.67* 

Science 41.63 • 51.44 2.13* 

Safe and Orderly Environment 

Vocabulary 33.02 41.75 2.54» 

Reading Comprehension 38.83 47.56 2.75»» 

Word Usage 36.44 46.08 2.77»» 

Visual Material 37.77 . 45.61 2.42» 

Reference Material 37.46 47.75. 2.05* 

Word Study Skills 37.67 • 45.79 2.46* 

Basic Composite 32.47 41.96 2.69»» 

Complete Composite 32.43 41.58 2.76*« 



(continued > 
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Table 3 (continued) 



PATSE Scale/ Low High 

ITBS Scale Attitude Attitude 

(n»S2> (n»6^) 



Instructional Leadership 



Reading Comprehension 


40.52 


47.45 


2.29» 


Reference Material 


35.54 


44.49 


2.58» 


Math Concepts 


34.20 


43.32 


2.46« 


Complete Composite 


34.56 


40.98 


2.11* 


iquent Monitoring of Student Progress 






Vocabulary 


34.44 


45.89 


2.63» 


Reading Comprehension 


36.81 


50.09 


3.36»«* 


Capitalization 


36.62 


49.08 


3.19** 


Punctuation 


37.38 


48.27 


2.17* 


Word Usage 


33.74 


48.97 


3.86'M'^* 


Visual Material 


33.73 


49.23 


3.90*** 


Reference Material 


31.37 


47.60 


4.oa»»» 


Word Study Ski lis 


31.86 


49.02 


4.30»»» 


Math Concepts 


32.51 


46.31 


3.^f9»»» 


Math Computation 


^36. 38 


48.44 


2.54» 


Math Total 


34.40 


44.69 


S.67** 


Basic Composite 


31.44 


44.54 


3.17** 


Complete Composite 


33.03 


44.31 


3.S9*** 


Social Studies 


38.14' 


49.64 


Z.IO* . 


Science 


41.43 


54.07 


2.48« 



♦ p<,.OS 
Pi- 01 

##♦ P<,eOOl 
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Social Science, and Social Studies were significantly different 
between children with High Attitude parents, and children with Low 
Attitude parents. The Safe and Orderly Environment scale had 
significant differences between children with High and Low 
Attitude parents on the Vocabulary, Reading Comprehension, 
Usage, Total Language., Visual Material, Reference Material, Word 
Study Skills Total, Basic Composite, and Complete Composite ITBS 
student achievement scales. The Home/School Relations, Clear 
School Mission, and Instructional. Leadership scales had, 
respectively, only one, two, and four significantly different 
comparisons. 

It should be noted that in all cases, including those that were 
not statistically significant, the mean for the High Attitude 
group was higher than the mean for the Low Attitude group. These 
data indicate that children of parents who are more positive 
toward school tend to have higher student achievement scores. 

The school effectiveness scales that seem to have the greatest 
relationship to student achievement are the High Expectations and 
Frequent Monitoring of Student Progress scales. Parents who 
believe that the school has high expectations of their children 
and frequently monitor their children's progress have children who 
tend to be higher achievers. 
Revisions of Instrument 

this section presents the results of the technical analyses of 
the Parent Attitudes Toward School Effectiveness Survev , Alpha 
interiiai consistency reliability addresses the specific question 
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"To what extent are the responses to the items assigned to each 
scale internally consistent?" Low levels of reliability would 
suggest an inadequate sampling of items from the targeted domain 
of content and thus lead to inaccurate feedback to school district 
personnel . 

Scale-level , The reliability data for each scale are presented 
in Table 4. The last column of Table 4 indicates that the 
reliabi Utiles range from .77 (Instructional Leadership) to .^6 
(High Expectations). Internal consistency reliabilities for an 
affective measure are considered to be adequate if they are in 
excess of .70 (Gable, 1986). As can be seen in Table 4, two of 
the scales. Clear School Mission and High Expectations, fall below 
.70. The following item-level analysis will discuss" how the 
reliabilities on these two scales in particular could be 
strengthened. 

Item-Level , Table A- also contains much item-level empirical 

information pertaining to how effective the items "work" on the 

J* 

questionnaire. Means and standard deviations are presented noting 
that very high or low means along with low standard deviations 
would indicate an ineffective item. These items, where most 
respondents give either very high or very low ratings, may be good 
for feedback, but they would not correlate well with other items 
on the scale and thus not contribute to the desired level of scale 
reliability. The data in Table 4 do not suggest any problems in 
this area. 

The correlation of each item with the scale to which it is 



Table 4 



Parent Attitudes Toward School Effectiveness Survey 
Scale Item Analysis and Alpha Internal Consistency 
Reliability Data* 



Scale 



Item 
Number 



K^an 



Standard 

Deviatiovi 



Correlation 
with Scale 



Alpha if 

Item 
Delet'rt 



Scale 
Alpha 



Horns/School 


1 


4.08 


.96 


.42 


.74 


Rslations 


6 


4.02 


.84 


.43 


»73 




U' 


3.43 


1.24 


.41 


/A 




13 


3.53. 


1.03 


.49 


.72 




16 


3.51 


.92 


.34 


.74 




18 


3.56 


.92 


.90 


.73 




23 


3.22 


li-15 


.36 


.74 




28 


3.82 


.35 


.SO 


.73 




31 


3.44 


1.01 


.39 


.74 




34 


3.92 


.87 


..44 


.73 




38 ' 


* 2:81 


1.01 


.21 


.76 


Cl«ar School 


10 


3.80 


.99 


.33 


.51 


Mission 


SI 


3.81 


.87 


.48 


.42 




25 


3.33 


.95 


.09 


.64 




35 


3.73 


.89 


.41 


.46 




VI 


3.68 


.88 


.37 


.49 


High . 




3.38 


1.0? 


.81. 


.43 


Expsctations 


20 


3.79 


.95 


.31 


.37 




24 


3.96 


.86 


.38 


.34 




26 


3.64 


.91 


.22 


.42 




29 


3.53 


.97 


.28 


.38 




36 


- 3.52 


1.0^* 


.03 


.53 


Saf B & 


a 


3.66 


.93 


.46 


.68 


Ordsrly 


5 


3.53 


.97 


.44 


.69 


Environment 


9 


4.03 


1.03 


.40 


.70 




17 


3.71 


.88 


.36 


.70 




30 


4.00 


.99 


.48 


.69 




32 


3.58 


.88 


.39 


.70 




33 


3.25 


1.02 


.33 


.71 




41 


3.70 


.97 


.44 


.69 



.76 



.57 



.46 



.78 



(continued....) 
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Table 4 (continued) 





Item 




Standard 


Correlation 


Alpha If 


Scale 


Scale Nunbtfr 


Mean 


Deviation 


with Scale 


Item 


Alpha 












Deleted 




Instructional 


7 


3.42 


.98 


.34 


.73 




Leadership 


IS 


3.59 


.97 


.36 






19 


3.67 


.91 


.43 


.75 






27 


3.42 


.85 


.54 


.73 


.77 




37 


3.18 


.92 


.49 


.74 






42 


3.33 


.94 


.61 


.71 






46 


3.71 


.89 


.44 


.75 




Frequent 


3 


3.77 


.85 


.39 


.70 




Monitoring of 


8 


3.81 


.85 


.46 


.69 




Student, 


14 


3.84 


.97 


«48 


.68 




Progress 


IS 


3.52 


1.02 


.21 


.74 


.72 




22 


3.73 


.77 


.46 


.69 






40 


3.98 


.99 


.43 


.69 






. 43 


3.55 


.90 


.50 


.68 - 






45 


3.98 


.99 


-.44 


.69 
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assigned and the scale alpha reliability if the item is deleted 



from the scale are two Important sources of information in Table 
4. An* item that correlates poorly with its scale will not 
contribute well to the over 11 reliability of the scale'. The da.ta 
in Table 4 were examined so that items could be identified for 
deletion or review/revision in future editions of 
thequest ionnaire. On the basis of these data^ along with other 
data presented in Table the following recommendations are 

offered : 

o Given the acceptable levels of reliability on the 
Home/School Relations f Safe & Orderly Environment 9 
Instructional Leadership 9 and Frequent Monitoring of 
Student Progress scales* no additional . items :are 
necessary. The Clear School Mission and High 

Expectations' scales are in need of additional items to 
raise the reliability levels. 

o Based upon the correlations of the items with their 
respective scale and the reliability levels if the items 
were deleted 9 three items should be deleted from the 
scale. The deletion of Item SS from the Clear School 
Mission scale would raise the scale level alpha from .57 
to .64. The deletion of Item 36 from the High 
Expectations scale would raise the scale level algha 
from .46 to .53. Note that in both cases* the items 
have low correlations with tne scale. 

o Based upon the correlations of items with their 
respective scales 9 the items on the High Expectations 
scale are not highly intei — correlated (.03 to .38). 
Even with the deletion of Item 36 as suggested above 9 
the scale alpha would still be less than desired. 
Hence9 all items on this scale should be reviewed. In 
addition9 items 38 (Home/School Relations) and 15 
(Frequent Monitoring of Student Progress) should be 
. targeted for review and possible revision. While in 
both cases the scale alpha is slightly improved if the 
item is deleted* review and revision of the item may be 
more appropriate. 
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ss 

Summary 

This study identified some important indicators of parents' 
attitudes toward school effectiveness as evidenced by responses on 
. the Parent Attitudes Tow4>rd School Effectiveness Questionnaire . 
In add it ion 9 some recommendations for future use of the instrument 
were provided. 

It is clear that involving parents in substantive ways in 
their child(ren)'s schooling has a significant impact on the 
parents' attitudes toward school. Parents who visited their 
child(ren)'s school for positive reasons were more'likely to feel 
that the school was doing a better job. Parents who tended to 
visit school only to discuss a discipline problem or who did not 
visit school at all tended to rate the school lower. 

This study also determined that a relationship between 
parents' attitudes toward school effectiveness and student 
achievement exists. The achievement scores of children who had 
parents that had high attitudes toward school effectiveness were 
higher than the achievement scores of children who had parents 
with low attitudes toward school effectiveness. 

Involving parents in substantive ways may result in more 
positive attitudes toward the school on the part of the parents. 
While a causal link is not implied by these data^ it is apparent 
that parental involvement is related to increased student 
achievement. It is evident that when parents and schools work 
closely together 9 the children benefit. 

* 
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PARENT ATTITUDES TOWARD SCHOOL EFFECTIVENESS 



Thtt purpos* of this quMtionnair« is to Isam nor« about ths school your child (ehildrsn) currtntly 
attsnd(s). Your •xp^risncss and attitudas ara, thar«fora^ vary ia^ortant* Plaasa assist us by raspondlng to 
tha following statasMnts according to tha diractioi& prcvidad. Thara ara no right or wrong answars. In ordar 
to ansura oonfidantiality, plaasa ^ do not writs your nana on tha quastionnaira. 

Part I 

IHSTOTCTIOMS; PLEASE AKSNER THE FOLLOWIHG QOESTIOIfS BY WRITZMG A MCTPER IN TBB SPACE PROVIDED. 

1. Approxiaatalv how aany tiaas do you visit your child's (ehildranls) school in a yaar? 

2. ^roxiaataly how aanv of thasa visits took placa during school hours? 

3. Approxiaataly how many of thasa visits took placa af ^ar school and/or avaning hours? 



PLEASE ANSNER THE FOLLONHIG QOESnOHS BY PLACING AN X 
IN TBE SPACE PROVIDED. PLEASE SELECT ONE ANSWER ONLY. 

4. What is tha raason you would lost likaly visit your child's (childran's) school^ 
a. to'voluntaar 

— watch an athlatic avant 

c. to obsarva an acadaaiic or cultural avant 

d. ■ to discusa a disciplina problaai • 
a. to discuss sy- child's prograss 

f . I don't visit tha school for any raason 

g. Othar raasons (axplein briafly) 

> 

5. Whan you visit your child's (childran's) school for any raason, approxiwitaly how long is your visit? 

a. lass than 1 hour c. 3-5 hours 

b. 1-3 hours d. mora than 5 hours 

6. What is your laval of aducation? 

a. did not cosplata high s-shool d. caaplatad 2 yaars of collaga or 

tachnical training 



b. ccaplatad high school a. coaiplatad 4 yMrs of collaga 

c. ____ CGB^latad 1 yaar of collaga or f . bayond 4 yaars of collaga 

tachnical training 

7. What is your sax? 

a. - mala b. famala 

8. How many ehildran ara living at WMm7 

«• ona c. thraa a. »ora thim four 

b. two d. four 



9. 



How many parants ara living at homa? 
«• ^^^^ ona b. two 



Part II 

IHSTROCTIOMS: Pl«as« r«ad •ach of tha followihg atattnanta carafully and indica^a tha axtant to which you 

' aithar aoraa or diaaqraa with aach ona by circling tha apprcpriata lattars. Tha raaponaa 

eatagoriaa ar'a: 

SA « Strongly agraa 

A « Agraa 

U » Undacidad (you naithar agraa nor.disagraa) 

D « Diaagraa 

SO » Strongly Diaagraa 

For axagpla> conaidar tha following atataaant; 

•tha achool b'^lding.ia not claan. ® D U A SA 

By circling SQ, you hava indicatad that you atronqlv diaagraa with thia atatamant. Again, 
thara ara no right or wrong anawara. Thank you for your naip and plaaaa raoarabar to 
raapond to all atataeMnts. 

§§§§§§. §r§§§§§§§§f^i 





1. 


Taachars in thia achool uaa aithar phona calla, nawalattara, 
ragular notaa or parant confarancaa in addition to raport 
carda to comunibata ay child'a prograaa to m. 


SD 


D 


U 


A 


SA 




2. 


Staff and atudanta viaw this achool aa a aafa and aacura placa. 


SD 


D 


U 


A 


SA 




3. 


this achool usaa atudant achiavaamt taata to Icacp trade of 
studanta' prograaa. 


SD 


D 


u 


A 


SA 




4. 


Moat taachara in this achool do hot hold atudanta to high att^idarda 
of parfomanca in thair achool t»r]c. ^ 


SD 


D 


u 


A 


SA 


r- 


5. 


Tha atnoaphara in tKia achool is businaaa-lika and profaaaional. 


SD 


0 


u 


A 


SA 






Tha school is opan to paranta'.suggastions and invoIvaaMnt. 


SD 




■u 


A 


SA 


I 


7. 


Tha principal laads fraqoant diacuaaions about inatruction and 
achiavaaMnt with'parants and atudanta. 


SO 


D 


u 


A 


SA 


\ 


8. 


Taachars uaa many dif f arant aathods (including aaqplaa of atudanta' 
work and taata) to aaaaaa atudant prograaa. 


SD 


D 


u 


A 


' SA 


\ 


9. 


Tha achool building is ganarally unplaasant, unka^^t, and 
uncottfortabla. 


SO 


D 


u 


A 


SA 




10. 


Instructionail aatarials (such as papar, taxtbooka, ate.) ara 
providad to atudanta whan naadad; 


SD 


D 


u 


A 


SA 




11. 


Taachars do not contact paranta ragularly to discuss studant 
prograaa. 


SD 


• D 


u 


A 


SA 




12. 


It ia difficult to naka appointsants with tha principal to discuss 
instructional issuaa. 


SD 


D 


u 


A 


SA 




13. 


Host of tha taachars coBSunicata ragularly with pararta. 


SD 


D 


u 


A 


SA 


f 


14. 


Taachars in this achool ara quick to idantify problana which 
atudanta ara having in raading, writing or oath. 


SD 


D 


u 


A 


SA 






Thara ia.no systaai f or aaaaaaing atudant laaming on a ragular 
baaia in ay child* a (childran'a) couraas. 


SD 


D . 


u 


A 


SA 




16. 


Thara ia an aetiva parant/aehool group ia which aany parants ara 
involvad. 


SD 


0 


u 


A 


SA 




17. 


Thara ara writtan atatanants daacribing codas of conduct for 
studanta in this school. 


SO 


D 


u 


A 


SA 


I ' 


18* 


Taachars aaak idaas and suggaationa.froK parants. 


SD 


D 


u 


A 


SA 


( 

v 


19. 


Th» principal ia ngt available to discuss nattars concaming 
instroetira. 


SD 


D 


u 


A 


SA 




20. 


All atudanta ara praisad for thair accoaiplishMnta, not juat thosa 
.i4)o aceoa^Uah tha moat. 


SD 


D 


u 


A 


SA 




...... 













21* 


Tn* 9*n«r*i 9^^' 0* tnii scnoox «• v«ry cxvai^ • 


SD 


D 


U 


A 


SA 


22. 




SD 


D 


U 


A 


SA 


23. 


I know v«ry littl« about th« policial, acadamic programs, and 
actxvitias ox tna acnoox. 


SD 


D 


U 


A 


SA 


24. 


Taacnara try to naJ^ aii swuGanu acnxwv. 


SD 


D 


u 


A 


SA 


25.. 


in^ortant dacisiona mada in this school do not raflact tha 
gan^rml 9oal8 of tha school. 


SD 


D 


U 


A 


SA 


26. 


Studants ara axpactad to mastar aubjact nattar at aach qT9d% laval. 


SD 


D 


U 


A 


SA 


27. 


thar« is strong laadarahip about instructional issuas (such as 
curriculum topics, iaproving taachin^, ate.) from the principal 
in tills scAooi. 


SD 


D 


U 


A 


SA 


28. 


In ganaral, tha staff is frank and c^an with parants and studants. 


SD 


D 


U 


A 


SA 


29. 


Most of tha studants in this school can ba axpactad to cooplata 

high school. 


SD 


D 


u 


A 


SA 


30. 

- 


Studants and taachars ara not prou4 of thair school, nor do thay 
nalp to xaap it attract iva. 


SD 


D 


u 


A 


SA 


31. 


Xt IS QlXXlCUXk £0r p«rWlbS uO COn^fJUSUbV jjifu&uaui* wa**Aa*w4»» 

nada at this school*. 


SD 


D 


u 


A 


SA 


32. 


Tha ataosphara in this school is studant*oriantad. 


SD 


D 


u 


A 


SA 


33. 


Ganarally, disciplina is not a problaai in this school. 


SD 


D 


u 


A 


SA 


34. 


It is aasy to naka ^pointnants to naat with taachars. 


SD 


D 


u 


A 


SA 


3S. 


Taachars in this school faal rasponsibla for studant achiava9Mint7 


SD 


D 


u 


A 


SA 


36. 


StudanU do wall in this school without having to work hard. " 


SD 


D 


u 


A 


SA 


37. 


Thih 'principal ragularly brings instructional issuas (such as 
curriculum t^ics^ ixproving taacning/ atc*j zo parants cor 
disoission. 


SD 


D 


u 


A 


SA 


38. 


Vary faw parants visit tha school. 


SD 


D 


u 


A 


SA 


39. 


MA^^^^s^^ 2 m 1 A — \» ^ ^ 1 _ - - - alkali AMMA^ ^tlA^^ ,*MnM,*4^V 

studants in this scnooi ara cnaiiangaa to tn«ix c^wci^y. 


SD 


D 


0 


A 


SA 


40. 


HonaworK is assignao on a raguiar oasis oy my crtxa s \ciuxac^«n 9; 
taachars. 


SD 


D 


u 


A 


SA 


41. 


Rulas in this school ara not daar or consistant. 


SD 


D 


u 


A . 


SA 


42. 


Tna principal cowHumcatas tna nxsaion ox vnv awnoox \m |Wf«ni^. 


SD 


0 


u 


A 


SA 


43. 


Faadback on assignawnts is givan to stuoants raguiariy. 


SD 


Q 


u 




SA 


44. 


Taacnara in tnxS scnooi OO now noxu coavxauvnuxj nx^n vx^'wwwabAutia 

for my child (childran). 


SD 


D 


u 


A 


SA 


45. 


Taachara aand daaawork noma tor ma to looic at on a raguiar oasis. 


en 


Q 


u 




SA 


46. 


Tha » principal is of tan saan at school activitias. 


SD 


D 


u 


A 


SA 


47. 


School facilitias ara ^ropriata for tha typas of programs 
providad. 


SD 


D 


u 


A 


SA 



THAMK YOU FOR RETURHDiG ME 
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